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constitu- beginning in remedying some of the social ills of Britain.

effects1!* Now the King's reign closed, and a new period began.  We

reform ^n note farQ ^ change fn our Constitution brought about

by reform.

The Reform Act of 1832 shifted the balance of political
power, in the sense that from then on the landowner was
to lose his predominance. Gradually power was to be ex-
tended first to the middle classes, then in slow process of
time to the working-classes, finally to include women. But
reform shifted power in another sense too. The House of
Commons became clearly the centre of authority. The
House of Lords retained its theoretical rights unimpaired,
for the Lords could still throw out and destroy a Bill sent
by the Commons, but there was a subtle difference after
1832, In a trial of strength between the two houses, the
Commons would win, and they could invoke the co-opera-
tion of the Crown, as was to be proved in /the twentieth
century.

The Crown in turn became recognized as possessing in-
The fiuence, but not power. The sovereign must accede to the
own request of a Prime Minister with the country behind him.
The ruler could, and in fact did, possess knowledge and
experience which might be useful to a Prime Minister.
Queen Victoria's long reign was to give her much more
experience than that of her ministers who came and went.
The Queen saw all foreign dispatches, she was consulted on
all foreign affairs, and she could intervene to avoid mistakes
being made. (Once in 1861 she and Prince Albert suggested
modifications in a dispatch to the U.S.A.; once she changed
a proclamation after the Indian Mutiny.) Thus the Queen
showed herself a constitutional monarch, and her influence
was accepted and respected. She acted as a link between
different parts of her Empire, and, above all, she made
the Crown popular.

How necessary this was, the closing years of William IV
showed. The King had no children.  Princess Victoria was